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HYMN 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


Thou God of all, whose presence dwells 
Within the myriad forms of earth, 
Whose quick’ning spirit brings to birth 


Atoms and stars and living cells ; 


Thou God, whose thought and purpose brood 
On men of every coast and clime, 

Whose justice falls, through changeless time, 
Alike on evil and on good ; 


Forgive, we pray thee, our conceit 
In holding thee to be our own, 
Our arrogance that we alone 
Receive and share thy mercy meet. 


Our pride condemns us in thy sight, 
Bows us beneath thy ban and bane. 
The humble seek thee not in vain ; 


The meek are haloed by thy light. 
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idicerialem 


By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Religion is Personal 


R. DIEFFENBACH, in a notably eloquent 
address at Fitchburg on September 25, stressed 
the view, certainly sound from the Unitarian 

standpoint, that there is no real religion that is not 
personal. If it is not personal it is not free. If it is not 
free it is a system, rather than a reality that is part 
of the life of the individual. This is a truth that ac- 
counts for the intel ectual distinction of Unitarianism, 
from the days of the American Revolution down to 
Charles William Eliot, and beyond. It is the keynote 
of Emerson. ‘Art thou not also real?” he kept saying, 
in one set of words or another. He allowed to the 
individual no escape from the responsibility of being 
an individual. The freedom of the single soul means 
the responsibility also of the single soul. Emerson 


should be on the shelves of every family in which: 


children are being reared in the belief that the duties 
laid on us by freedom correspond to the exemptions 
that freedom gives; exemptions from the imaginary or 
forced obligations put on us by any iron system. Along 
with him might well stand William James; but what is 
the best selection of James for a growing family? To 
any publisher I now give free the suggestion that a 


service would be done to the community if a volume. 


or two of wisely chosen extracts from James were made 
available, after the fashion of ““The Soul of the Bible.” 
It could be taken from the Psychology, from Talks to 
Teachers, from his amazingly good letters, from the 
able analyses, quotations, and summaries in Pro- 
fessor Perry’s recent volumes called ““The Thought and 
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Character of William James,” especially the secon¢ 
volume, on “Philosophy and Religion.” 

Many of us are coming to believe that vastness 0 
organization is coming to be a menace to freedom anc 
to the best functioning of the human soul. Nowher 
is this attitude more earnestly expressed than in vari 
ous passages in the writings of James. 


Public Duties 

Dr. Dieffenbach also made a remark, in passing 
that attracted my attention, since for a quarter of : 
century fate has caused me to deal with mass effort 
toward improving the human lot. He spoke of a firs 
step toward spiritual progress in Massachusetts, a 
applied to the community, being to make a chang 
“on the hill.’”’ That reminded me that when, in a recen 
editorial in The Register, I spoke of needing to chang 
the legislature in that state, in the name of freedom o 
thought, somebedy immediately wished to know wh: 
I did not mention Governor Curley. The reason i 
clear enough. I did not wish to select the most con 
venient scape-goat. Every reader of this paper know 
what kind of an influence on public morality Curley is 
also that he is now running for an office that has n 
part in making the laws of Massachusetts. What 
meant to imply,—and I now make it explicit,—wa 
that no believer in freedom, no believer in what Har 
vard stands for, or what the common schools have Ion; 
and gloriously stood for, should vote for any eandi 
date, for any legislature, who is trying to take the firs 
step to give the politicians a hold on freedom of in 
struction, and freedom of thought, in any institutio: 
where the young of our land are exercising what w 
have taken to be their God-given right to look a 
everything and decide for themselves. 


A Dangerous Undertaking 
Mr. Hamilton, the attractive young chairman o 
the Republican National Committee, has demande 
that President Roosevelt force the withdrawal c 
David Dubinsky, as elector in New York state, be 
cause he has been raising money for medical service i: 
Spain. The question as put is obviously a religiou 
appeal, and I hope there will be plenty of goo 
Catholics who will resent it, as there are plenty of goo 
Catholics who resent the attempt of Father Coughlir 
and (would it were not so!) of my warm friend, tha 
admired, constructive statesman, Al Smith, to rall 
Catholics into politics, as Catholics, by using th 
obviously tricky issue of Communism that all th 
world knows does not exist as an issue here, but i 
only a cloak for opposition to certain controversié 
measures on the one hand, and to freedom of opinio: 
on the other. If President Roosevelt should do as Mi 
Hamilton wishes, he would deserve to be swept fror 
office by a tidal wave of indignation. He has no mor 
right than I have to force the withdrawal of M: 
Dubinsky. As for Al Smith, time was when he was th 
champion of the political rights of Socialists, when t 
were threatened in his own state. As for those mem 
of Al’s own church who may be impressed b 
present high-power campaign, I ask them to s 
remember the ideals of the country in which they 
to ask them whether, if they join the effort to ge 
for opinion, they themselves may not be the n 
suffer from the bad example. 
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-Man’s Expanding Faith 


Duncan Howlett 


PPE earliest printed reference to Harvard 

rea College now extant is a letter written in 

Boston, September, 1642, and published in 

ei} London the following year under the title, 

‘New England’s First Fruits.’ It opens with these 
vords: 

After God had carried us safe to New England, 
and we had builded our houses, provided convenient 
places for God’s worship, and settled the civil govern- 
ment; one of the next things we longed for and looked 
after, was to advance learning and perpetuate it to pos- 

_ terity, dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the 
__ churches when our present ministers shall lie in the dust. 


As we contemplate the pious purposes, and the 
leep-seated Christian faith, which gave Harvard 
Jollege birth, it must sometimes seem that only the 
lender thread of history can identify the great uni- 
rersity of today with those simple beginnings of three 
undred years ago. Skepticism, agnosticism, and 
theism everywhere replace the faith of our fathers, 
iow long since dead. Relentless pursuit of the goal 
‘Veritas’ has resulted in so much that is subversive 
f religion, Harvard, it seems, not merely has failed to 
eep the faith of its founders, but has actually de- 
troyed everything it was created to preserve. For the 


hurch, forced to reinterpret most of its time-honored - 


logmas, or yield them up entirely, now groans under a 
loctrine which satisfies no one, while its life blood 
lrains off into the enervating channels of apathy. 


Veritas Remains 


Qn the other hand, there seems to have been no 
orresponding change in man’s underlying religious 
ature. Our routine acting and thinking continue to be 
notivated by forces essentially religious in character. 

e have come to believe that religion is broader in 
- and deeper in meaning than the observance of 
my particular set of ecclesiastical practices. We feel, 
or example, that, whatever the effect on our ecclesi- 
istical institutions may have been, Harvard has never 
een far from the ideals animating its founders: that 
he steadfast adherence of the administrators and 
sachers of this university to the goal ‘‘Veritas’” has 
uite as much of the religious about it as the more 
miliar formalized observances. ‘The church must 
ompletely and unqualifiedly recognize the achieve- 
nts of science in the realm of what we are pleased 

all fact, and the achievements of critical philosophy 
the realm of things less tangible. The modern lay- 
an has long since done so, and he cannot respect an 
itution which still seeks to compromise, allegorize 


ad interpret outmoded doctrines. No matter how 


many cherished doctrines may thus be lost, we must 
recognize that, in the search for truth, man has as yet 
found nothing so fruitful as his own critical faculties. 

By this standard, he checks every proposition, 
whether presented to him by speculation, intuition, 
poetic insight, or mystical experience. By this stand- 
ard, he subjects to rigid critical examination even 
revelations purporting to come from a divine source. 
And by this standard, no statement, regardless of 
authority, can ever be more than a hypothesis, until 
it is verified by critical observation. 


Belief Developes 


The church must not fail to realize that it does 
not surrender the whole religious cause to science, by 
conceding the uncertain character of dogmatic belief. 
Beliefs, and the practices symbolizing them, are but 
the stratified result of religious activity in the past, and 
present religion in its static aspect only. Beliefs may 
give rise to religious activity, but they are not the only 
source of our religious impulses. The cause of religion 
would not be weakened by conceding the limitations 
of human knowledge. No part of the field belonging 
essentially to religion would thus be lost. Rather, in 
taking such a step, we shall strip off the encrustation 
of traditionalism from religion, and set its inner spirit 
free once more. 

And it is not humanism which is revealed when all 
the theological encumbrances are cleared away. Hu- 
manism fixes man’s attention upon himself; true 
religion has always pointed in the opposite direction. 
Humanism lays great emphasis upon man’s behavior, 
true religion lays equal emphasis on man’s behavior, 
but always presents it against a cosmic background. 
Humanism never seems quite able to attain the stature 
of a religion. At most it becomes a sort of emotional 
social ethics. By making man its sole concern, by 
choosing so small and self-centered a point of reference, 
the humanist seems to have left out the very core of 
religion itself. 

Conceding the relative unimportance of the static 
aspect of religion, it devolves upon the church to 
preach the dynamic aspect of religion. Religion in its 
dynamic aspect is described better with verbs than 
nouns. It is characterized by yearning, by striving, 
and by aspiring. To yearn is to experience the lack 
of something, often nameless, and reach out toward it. 
Yearning includes both the experience of the mystic 
and our own small resolutions to do better. 

Yearning, in turn, gives rise to striving, and this 
factor removes the dynamic aspect of religion from the 
realm of mysticism, and makes it effective in our ordi- 
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nary daily living. Striving after the things for which 
we yearn carries us out of the realm of contemplation, 
and gives our religious impulses concrete embodi- 
ment. 

Aspiring includes some elements of both yearning 
and striving, but also very much more. It begins where 
yearning and striving leave off, and carries with it the 
conviction of success. No amount of adversity can 
down the aspiration of the human soul. 

Now if religion be essentially dynamic, essentially 
a process, it must move, must have a direction in 
which it moves, and consequently must have a goal. 
But what is the thing we yearn for and strive after? 
What is it that we, today, really aspire to attain? 
Because this goal is still evolving in the minds of men, 
there is no one word adequate to describe it, except, 
perhaps, the “unrealized,” or the “unknown.” 

Just outside this mundane sphere, which we can 
see and feel, there lies all about us the realm of things 
yet unconceived, shrouded in mystery. It is not 
limited merely to knowledge unattained, but includes, 
as well, goodness unimagined, and beauty still un- 
caught. Every day our scientists and philosophers, 
our poets, musicians and prophets, penetrate a little 
further into it, like searchlights dissolving the darkness. 
Yet with each step they take, newer and vaster realms 
open before them, and they see not less, but more and 
yet more, still to be sought after. 

We know there is beauty such as the eye hath not 
seen, nor the ear heard, for the story of man’s expand- 
ing soul is the history of his striving for and attaining 
yet newer forms of beauty. And so we know also that 
there are higher and yet nobler kinds of goodness than 
man’s vision has ever encompassed. I say we know 


these things. To be sure we only know them with 
faith born of constant experience, but this is the fait 
of the scientist as well as the religionist, and at th 
point the two come together. Man has ever bee 
conscious of the unseen and the unknown all about hin 
and, within the confines of his own powers at the tim 
has sought to come in contact with it and adjust hin 
self to it. This has always been his religion: the con 
ciousness of a profound and abiding mystery lyir 
just back of every fact of experience; the reaching o1 
toward an eternity in respect of which our own liv 


‘may have some significance—toward an infinity ; 


relation to which our own being and the being of thin; 
about us may be possessed of reality; the will to unde 
stand and relate ourselves to the totality of things. 

The ultimate point of reference, the goal of tl 
religious process, has been, and must continue to b 
God. Not Yahweh, the god of Israel, not the Trinit; 
god of the church fathers, but God the symbol, tl 
personification, of all that man holds highest and bes 
and of the mystery with which his waking consciou 
ness is confronted. What higher, more exalted, co. 
ception of deity can there be than the great myster 
just back of every fact of experience, toward which tl 
whole religious process moves? Or, turning the matt 
round the other way, what term could we apply to tl 
Great Unknown, which would describe our relatic 
to it half so well as the traditional concept “‘God’’? 

The task of the church is to preach a religion | 
this character, openly, fearlessly, and without con 
promise, to embody it in forms of worship suitable 1 
its newly clarified position, and so doing it should fin 
those who hold the cause of religion dear flocking bac 
to its doors, and filling its halls once more. 


Drie ops Unitarians in America 
Stone J. M. Walen 


Unitarian Association, the Norwegian Uni- 
tarians are of comparatively recent origin. 

24} Their early history is closely associated with 
Fe work and life of Kristofer Janson, a poet, novelist, 
and preacher from Norway who came to the United 
States in the year 1881 with the specific purpose of 
propagating liberal Christianity among his country- 
men. For twelve years he worked zealously at this 
task, and, as a result of his work, when he left America 
he had established four institutions, and otherwise 
influenced thousands of his countrymen. 

Within the state and church of Norway there was 
a marked liberalizing tendency in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. The constitution adopted at 
Eidsvold in 1814 gives clear indication of the general 
reawakening of the people—it was a thoroughly demo- 
cratic constitution built, so far as its fundamental 
principles were concerned, in accordance with the 
ideals embodied in the American Constitution. The 
work of Hans Nielsen Hauge, and other reformers, 
among the Norwegian farmers and peasantry in the 
years before the adoption of the constitution, had been 
an important factor in preparing the ground for self- 
government. It is true that his work was in a large 
measure confined to evangelism in a Lutheran sense, 


so much so that it has been said that he introduce 
Christianity to Norway. Nevertheless, it may be sai: 
with a great deal of historical accuracy, that the mo 
lasting effect on the newly established state was 
general national awakening. 

The work had, however, also a direct bearing c 
the growing power of the non-conformist movemen: 
within the state church. These were many and si 
nificant. Besides the Hauge movement, which had i 
followers in practically all parishes, the Viskm 
followers were also of some importance. These wel 
the extremists of the day, given to visionary practice 
There were some Herrnhutters in the neighborhood « 
Trondheim and Stavenger, receiving sympathet 
assistance from the dean of the Stavanger parish. T 
work of C. G. Buelow, representing “The Continent 
Society’’ of London, was of no small importance on tl 
west coast of Norway, i in that the many people wi 
whom he came in contact became conscious of the fa 
that Christianity wasnot necessarily confined to Luthe 
anism. The Quaker movement was of even g 
importance in this respect. This movement ca 
have momentous consequences in that the gs 
between the church authorities and these diss 
necessitated the emigration to America in the ye: 
1825. . 
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Many of the Norwegian Unitarians in America 
| the early development of the movement came from 
milies in Norway who had taken a leading part in 
1e reform and reawakening of the State Church, or had 
ft the church and joined the dissenters. Many of the 
aders came from families whe had been and were 
Jergelandsvenner. The great poet Henrik Wergeland 
ald to Unitarian beliefs in his conception of the funda- 
ental teachings of Christianity. These beliefs he 
eely expressed—they were indeed part of his work 
‘reconstruction of nationalism. His work in solidi- 
ring and unifying the liberalizing forces of his country 
an hardly be overestimated. 

It is safe to say then that the work which began 
ith Hans Nielsen Hauge and culminated at the time 
' the death of Henrik Wergeland, constitutes the 
yundation of the new Norway. But it is also safe to 
iy that the majority of the emigrants who left 
lorway for America during this period, and especially 
uring the decades that followed, were untouched by 
le spirit of the reawakening. We need only to think 
f the hostile reception of Bjornstjerne Bjornson, a 
ue son of Henrik Wergeland, when he visited his 
yuntrymen in the seventies, to realize that the ma- 
rity of the emigrants, and especially their leaders, 
ere attached to the Norway of state and church 
utocracy and officialdom. There were, however, as 
as been indicated, small groups among the emigrants 
ho either had direct contact with these movements 
r else had from these their spiritual inheritance. 

It was on the initiative of Rasmus B. Anderson and 
t the suggestion of Bjornstjerne Bjornson that Kristo- 
r Janson came to America as a missionary under the 
uspices of the American Unitarian Association to work 
mong his countrymen in 1881. Prior to that year 
anson had lost his teaching position at the folk-high 
*hool at Sel, Gudbrandsdalen, on account of his 
ligious beliefs. For the same reason, there was no 
Osition open to him within the State Church. The 
nowledge of this fact caused Professor Anderson at 
1e Wisconsin State University to come in contact 
ith leading Unitarian pastors, soliciting their sup- 
ort of an apostle of their faith to work among the 
lorwegian emigrants, suggesting Kristofer Janson. 
laving gained their support and the assurance of 
nancial aid by the American Unitarian Association, 
anson left Norway for America in the late autumn of 
881. He had been on a lecture tour to America in the 
ear 1879-1880 under the auspices of leading Lutheran 
lergymen, and as a result of this visit he had gained 
1e suspicion and hostility of those clergymen. 

Kristofer Janson chose as the center of his work 
ne city of Minneapolis, where he started his public 
leetings in Harrison Hall in December of the same 
ear. The following year, on January 2, a congregation 
fas organized under the name, “The Free Christian 
hurch of Minneapolis.”” On June 22, the voting mem- 
ership was sixty-three, which continued to grow until 
September, 1892, it was 192 members. In the year 
ter Janson’s resignation the membership declined to 
xty-four. With the aid of the American Unitarian 
ssoication a new building was constructed at intervals 
| the years 1886-1889 and dedicated September 8, 
389. A women’s society had been organized at an 


rly date in the history of the congregation. A choir 


of twenty members was later organized, the conductor 
being Samuel Garborg. While the congregation was 
small in membership, it appears that Janson spoke 
to an overflowing congregation of attentive listeners 
every Sunday morning and evening. People came to 
listen regardless of church affiliations. 

The Nora Free Christian Church was organized 
at Hanska, Minnesota, August 21, 1881, as a Lutheran 
Church. Because of certain strictly local difficulties 
within Lake Hanska Congregation, a church with 
which the majority of the Nora Church members were 
affiliated, it was decided on the first meeting that the 
congregation “shall remain independent.”’ A letter of 
invitation to serve the church was sent to one Gjertsen, 
a Norwegian Lutheran clergyman, but for reasons that 
are not known he refused even to recognize the receipt 
of the letter. A letter of invitation to serve the church 
was thereafter sent to Kristofer Janson, who accepted 
the invitation on condition that they learn to know 
his liberal Christianity. After having explained his 
views, Janson was called to serve the congregation; 
thus, June 10, 1882, was the date on which Nora Free 
Christian Church was founded as a Unitarian Church. 
During the summer months of the following years, 
Janson spoke to thousands of people in Brown County. 
This church turned out to be the strongest of the 
Norwegian Unitarian churches, mostly on account of 
the liberal Norwegian background of its constituency. 

There were two other institutions founded at the 
time of Janson’s work in America. The first of these is 
located in Underwood, Minnesota, and was organized 
in 1887. At first there were only a few families who 
were adherents to the movement. Later it continued 
to grow until it was possible to engage a minister in 
1923. Another society was organized at Hudson, 
Wisconsin, in 1889. At this town there was a sufficient 
number of sympathizers to warrant the erection of a 
church building. Due to the change of residence by 
most of its members, however, this society closed its 
work and later sold its church building. Besides these 
institutions, Kristofer Janson had many preaching 
stations throughout the entire Northwest. He also 
published a monthly paper, Saamanden, through which 
he reached friends in nearly every settlement of Nor- 
wegians. 

Viewing the first period of the Unitarian move- 
ment among Norwegians in America, it is clear that, 
aside from a distinct background of liberalism in 
Norway, there were certain other factors favorable to 
its advancement in America. The majority of the 
leaders of the Norwegian Lutheran Church had sym- 
pathized with the slaveholding states and had de- 
fended slavery on biblical grounds; thus they had been 
preaching an unpopular cause among their country- 
men. The same leaders and many of their followers 
were also extremely hostile to the American system of 
public education. These had been and were great 
issues, and much was at stake. Another factor was the 
so-called ‘‘Predestination Controversy,’’ which split 
the Lutheran Churches into hostile camps, each claim- 
ing that it, and it alone, had the right teaching and the 
right faith. While this subject matter might have been 
of tremendous importance for metaphysically-minded 
theologians, the layman hardly knew the nature of the 
struggle involved. Nevertheless he was expected to 
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take a definite position. These factors here pointed 
indicate how far removed were these leaders and 
groups from the reawakened Norway, on the one hand, 
and the spirit embodied in the American institution 
on the other. These factors, more important than 
anything Janson could have said or done, caused the 
Unitarian movement to grow steadily in the first 
period of its development. 

Later developments, so far as the institutions are 
concerned, are limited to the Hanska and the Under- 
wood societies. Rev. Amandus Norman, having com- 
pleted his course of study at the Meadville Theological 
School and Harvard Divinity School, succeeded Jan- 
son, who left for Norway in the fall of 1898. Norman 
held the pastorate of ““The Free Christian Church of 
Minneapolis” at intervals during the decade that 
followed, dividing his time of service with the ‘‘Nora 
Free Christian Church” at Hanska. In 1906 a new 
parsonage was built at Hanska, and thereafter Pastor 
Norman settled at Hanska until his death in 1931. 
At the time of his death the membership of the 
Hanska Church was listed in the Year Book as 360, 
which represents a steady growth during his pastorate. 
On the initiative of Pastor Norman, a hall was built 
in the town of Hanska, which has functioned as a 
community hall of the neighborhood and which con- 
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tains a library of 2,000 volumes. Norman published 
for eighteen years Mere Lys, a continuation of Janson’s 
Saamanden. This quarterly paper is still published. 
The society also took a leading part in the temperance 
movement in the community. A log-cabin museum 
preserving cultural articles of the community was 
added to the church ground in 1935. After Norman’s 
death in 1931 the Nora Church has been served by the 
writer. 

Since 1928 the Underwood Society has been served 
by Rev. John Flint, a former Lutheran clergyman. 
Prior to that date it had been served at intervals by 
several pastors. A parsonage, purchased with the aid 
of the American Unitarian Association in 1928, made 
it possible to engage a resident minister. Besides 
Underwood, Mr. Flint has several preaching stations, 
such as Fargo and Fairdale in North Dakota, and 
Fergus Falls in Minnesota. 

In retrospect, it will be observed that the Uni- 
tarian movement among Norwegians in America has 
been and is small, so far as membership is concerned. 
Hardly more than a thousand members may be said 
to belong to the various societies at the present time. 
Associated with it have been, however, such illustrious 
characters as H. Thambs Lycke, Marcus Thrane, and 
Knut Hamsun. 


Does Move’ 


Augustus P. Reccord 


Gry) URING the next few days we are to consider 
6h) W| «together the subject, “Our Churches, Today 
and Tomorrow.” It has occurred to me that 

c our attempt to peer into the future might be 
more effective if we paused for a brief moment to take 
a look at the past. I do it all the more readily because 
of the mistaken notion that for a generation or more 
we, as a denomination, have been standing still and 
marking time. I can think of no more complete refu- 
tation than to point to the progress which has been 
made during the forty years of my ministry. 

We acknowledge the progress which has been 
made in the fields of science and invention, of politics 
and of economics. What of the church, and especially 
of our liberal churches? It is often assumed that re- 
ligion is the one thing that has remained stationary 
in a world in which everything else is subject to change. 
On the contrary, it has never been the same among 
different peoples nor among the same people at 
different periods of their history. No institution can 
keep pace with its more progressive members, but it is 
the very nature of an institution to follow in the train 
of its pioneers and consolidate the ground which they 
have won. The Holy Church may be praying yet, but 
it has not been a thousand years the same. 

When I entered the ministry, forty years ago, our 
churches were largely adult institutions. Here and 


there one found so-called young people’s societies, but — 


there was no unity of purpose and the members were 
not always young. In May, 1896, there was formed a 
national organization of young people’s societies for 


*This article is part of the opening address delivered before 
the Ministers’ Institute, recently held in Greenfield, Mass. 


the purpose of fostering the religious life of our young 
people and bringing them into closer relations with 
one another. This was the humble beginning of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, with chapters in 
almost every church and a record of achievement of 
which any group of young people may well be 
proud. 

Then our churches were conspicuous for the lack 
of organized man power. Our women had been organ- 
ized since 1890, but there was no corresponding organi- 
zation for men. In 1919 a group of Unitarian laymen 
determined to remedy this situation. They called a 
delegate meeting which resulted in the formation of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, which now boasts more 
than 200 chapters and more than 6,000 members. It 
has not yet succeeded in rivaling the Women’s Alliance 
in numbers or efficiency, but it is harnessing the man- 
power of our churches and rendering valuable service 
to their respective churches and to the denomination. 

Another change, which has not been peculiar to 
our churches but which has found them peculiarly 
responsive to the need, is in the increasing social 
emphasis in religion. Church members once thought 
and some still think that the work of the church is 
primarily with individuals. Change individuals, create 
in them a clean heart and renew in them a right spit 
and they in turn will change society. The Oxfore 
Group movement is proceeding on this assumptio 
today. During these years, however, we have learné 
that we must concern ourselves with institutions : 
well as with individuals. One needs to be socialized ai 
Christianized as much as the other. There is no soci 
problem which involves human values which is not t 
concern of the church and of church people. We mi 
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ot only change individuals, but we-must change so- 
ety so that these changed individuals may have a 
mgenial environment in which to function. 

Another change, scarcely less important, has been 
. our attitude toward religious education. We now 
~alize that this is not something apart by itself. As 
r. L. P. Jacks has said, it is the apex of the pyramid, 
ithout which any system of education must remain 
complete. As I look back over the years I note con- 
ant improvement in the selection of material and the 
iethods employed, in the training of teachers, and in 
1e place which the school occupies in the life of the 
aurch. In but one particular has the change been for 
1e worse, in the degree of parental interest and re- 
»onsibility. Then fathers and mothers not only sent 
a1eir children, but went themselves, and the adult 
ible class was often an effectual tie keeping children 
ho thought that they were outgrowing the school. 
oday, only too often, parents refrain from visiting 
1e school and acquiesce in and even encourage ab- 
nce on the part of the children. In the words of 
rnest Renan: ‘Our children have been brought up 


under the influence and in the shadow of Christianity. 
How will it be with our grandchildren if they inherit 
only the shadow of a shadow, and that very dim?” 

These are but a few of the changes which I have 
witnessed during these forty years. There have been 
others. I might mention the application of the scien- 
tific spirit to-religion, the liberalizing of the evangelical 
churches, the rise of humanism and the impetus given 
to our international relations, but these have affected 
other churches as well as our own. May I say in closing 
that all these benefits have come to us through no effort 
of our own? They are a part of our liberal heritage. 
They were made possible by the effort of men and 
women like ourselves, with no greater resources, with 
no better facilities, but possessing one thing that is not 
always characteristic of their descendants, an undying 
devotion to the church and a willingness to make some 
appreciable sacrifice on its behalf. If we would pass on 
to posterity unstained and undiminished the heritage 
of liberal religion which they made possible for us, we 
must prove ourselves worthy sons and daughters of the 
men and women who have gone before. 


Music and Religion 


John Clarence Petrie 


=="IN the words of the Bible story, “David took the 

41 harp, and played with his hand; and the evil 
spirit departed from Saul; and Saul was re- 
“| freshed, and was well.” 

The most loved and most used of all the Old 
estament books is not history, nor prophecy, but a 
ook of songs, the Book of Psalms, which were not 
2ad as they are today in so many churches, but were 
ing by great choirs to the accompaniment of musical 
struments. When the new faith sprang up following 
1e death of the gentle Nazarene, it had no temples, 
o accoutrements for elaborate worship, but it had 
lusic. Said St. Paul, “be filled with the spirit, con- 
erse with one another in the music of psalms, in 
ymns, and in songs of the spiritual life, praise the 
ord heartily with words and music, and render thanks 
> God the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
t all times and for all things.”’ 

As the new church grew, its love for the psalms 
ontinued. An order of divine service took form in 
Thich the entire 150 psalms were sung through each 
reek by priests and monks; and a great number of 
ymns were composed, some of which we modern 
rotestants sing in English translations, such as 
Jerusalem the Golden,” ““O Mother dear, Jerusalem,” 
nd “Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee.’? When the 
eformation came it may be said that it sang its way 
ito the hearts of the people, particularly in Germany, 
hich gave us the magnificent chorals such as, ““A 
[ighty Fortress is Our God,” the immortal work of 
Martin Luther. As music developed and became more 
omplicated the church of the earliest days changed 
“om the simple plainsong melodies, usually called the 
regorian chant, to part music. The great masters of 

ic have all contributed to the worship of the 
urch works of art which belong to no one denomi- 
tion. Thus it is that Protestants as well as Catholics 
\joy the Beethoven Mass in C; while the works of the 


Protestant composers, Bach and Handel, are played 
and sung in Catholic as well as in Protestant churches. 
Protestants sing “‘Faith of Our Fathers,” which was 
written by a Catholic priest, just as I have heard 
Catholics singing, ‘‘Nearer my God to Thee,” which 
was written by a Unitarian. 

It is true that at times there have been movements 
in Christian history against church music. At one time 
the Capuchins forbade the singing of high masses by 
their priests. Some of us may have had contact in our 
lives with churches which forbade the singing of any 
music except the psalms. There is a church in Mem- 
phis which forbids instrumental music. Once in the 
later Middle Ages church music was so worldly that a 
Pope threatened to ban it. Only a quarter of a century 
ago Pius Tenth forbade the presence of women in 
church choirs, and tried to exclude all but the ancient 
plainsong and the simplest of harmonized music for 
male voices. In our Protestant churches today there 
is a revolt taking place very quietly against the cheap, 
almost jazzy, music that has been fostered in America 
by revivalists. As each church continues to issue new 
hymn books the hymns are better and better. There is 
a marked return to Bach, the German chorals, the 
French and English folk songs, and the more dignified 
of the hymns of the English tradition. Unfortunately 
the complete divorce between religion and education 
in America, to say nothing of the suspicion with which 
school boards view anything cultural, our young people 
are not taught proper standards in music appreciation. 
But a changg is coming here. The radio is introducing 
good music both secular and sacred. A race of children 
who listen during holy week to the Bach Passion music 
and at Christmas to Handel is not likely to remain 
forever wedded to ‘Brighten the Corner Where You 
Are,” and ‘‘Bringing in the Sheaves.”’ 

In the true line of the church’s tradition music, 
like art and literature and science, is not to be eschewed 
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as worldly but to be used as the gift of God. We have 
fortunately pretty much escaped from the rule of a 
type of Puritanism that thought ugliness was a virtue 
and human enjoyment a sin. 

But church music should not be the cultivation 
of the pretty-pretty any more than church architec- 
ture. An altar is not a decoration, although it should 
be beautiful. It is a symbol of the beauty of God, of the 
beauty of the good life, of the beauty of purity, of the 
beauty of love, of the beauty of self sacrifice, of the 
beauty of integrity, of the beauty of the soul when 
unmarred by sin. An altar in a church means that it is 
a church and not a meetinghouse; that it is a house of 
prayer where souls may meditate in silence and com- 
mune with the Father who seeth in secret. And so, too, 
of the music of the church. It should express all the 
moods of religion; quiet meditation; the trembling 
surrender of love; the solemn moment of death; the 
triumph of the spirit over the flesh; sorro wfor sin, 
and gratitude for redemption. Church music that 
does not help us lift our hearts to God fails of its 
purpose. 

This means deep understanding by those who 
have charge of the music of the church not only of 
music, but of religion as well. Singing that distracts 
from the message to the person of the singer is not 
suitable for a church. Here is one of the most difficult 
adjustments the minister, organist, choir master, and 
choir have to make. The standards of the concert 
stage, the radio, and opera so easily creep into the 
church. Hurt feelings are often involved when the 
minister insists the church music shall be simple, dig- 
nified, and religious; but he fails in his duty if he does 
not strive for this high ideal, fall short though he must. 
It is a test of the loyalty and faith of all concerned. 
You who sing in the church, or in the choir, you who 
direct the music, you who play, you are all playing a 
part in the church’s work. You are exercising the 
priesthood of the laity. You are a great means of 
advancing the cause of Christ in the world. 

There are still many more aspects of the relation 


‘“Watchman, Tell 


Anna 


eaaq|(THERTO Unitarianism has held-the citadel 
i of freedom in religion. But the forces of 
authoritarianism, which are attacking many 

: other strongholds of civilization just now, 
are ericitle on the horizon. It is important for us to 
recognize them, and to know ourselves as well, so that 
we may judge with some degree of intelligence whether 
or not we ought to surrender, to make concessions or 
to defend our position. 

The essence of a religion is the beliefs or set of 
beliefs which mold the lives of its devotees. What is the 
one belief which has the power to bind together all 
Unitarians? It is this: we believe in complete freedom 
of religious thought and expression for the individual. 
No two human beings are alike. Hence, we say, there 
can be no two absolutely identical religious faiths. No 
external authority may dictate to us what we shall and 
what we shall not believe, nor the form which the 
service of worship in our churches is to take. We may 


differ fundamentally from other Protestant faiths. 


of music to religion; I cannot do more than barely 
touch upon one or two more. I may mention the 
Pythagoreans, a school of philosophers which began 
in Southern Italy in the sixth century before Christ 
who developed religion and philosophy from two disci- 
plines alone, music and numbers, for, as most of yo 
know, there is a close relationship between music an 
mathematics. Thus it was that these men, even thoug 
they did carry their pursuit of numbers to the absur 
extreme of the superstition known as numerology, 
nevertheless arrived at a noble conception of God, and 
by their study of astronomy guessed at something 
similar to the later theory of Copernicus. The poet, 
Alfred Noyes, in his, “‘Watchers of the Sky,” repre- 
sents William Herschel, who was both astronomer an 
musician, lost in meditation while waiting to conduc 
his orchestra. » . . 

Oh, holy night, deep night of stars, whose peace 

Descends upon the troubled mind like dew, 

Healing it with the sense of that pure reign 

Of constant law, enduring through all change; 

Shall I not, one day, after faithful years, 

Find that thy heavens are built on music too, 

And hear once more above thy throbbing worlds 

The voice of all compassion, ‘‘Comfort ye’— 

Yes,—‘‘Comfort ye, my people,” saith your God? 


Of course, the heavens are built on music! Had 
there been great orchestras in St. Paul’s time, instead 
of his comparison of the church to a body he might 
possibly have compared it to a vast symphony in 
which each instrument does its part, unimportant 
perhaps to the unskilled observer, but in the eye of the 
Great Conductor very necessary. Music symbolizes 
the whole universe of God, in which there are law, 
order, harmony, the need for strong discipline, and the 
total result of which are beauty to feed the soul, and a 
scientific order to feed the mind. And of course the 
music we can hear and understand is but the faintest 
echo of that transcendent harmony which is in God. 
And when we reach what men call the end we shall see 
that it was not the end at all but only a prelude. 


Us of the Night” 


Y. Fenn 


gather material for our individual beliefs and liturgies 
from great religious authorities both past and present, 
but we are as individuals the final arbitrators of their 
validity for us. Hence, obviously, we have no right to 
exclude from our membership any individual who 
wishes to join a church of ours, no matter what his 
religious conclusions or manner of worship may be. * 
There have always been, however, many men 
women calling themselves Unitarians who do not, in 
effect, hold this point of view. They do not feel thai 
Unitarianism has a mission to fulfill for the cause 0 
freedom. Unitarianism, according to them, does n¢ 


only difference in their minds is that the set of hb 
held by Unitarians is decidedly more liberal, in 
colloquial sense of the word, than that of other Protes- 
tants. They have outgrown, for example, a belief in th 
Trinity, the doctrine of the Atonement, the Virgi 
Birth. They have progressed to a more emancipal 


ir 
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eed which, in its usual form, runs thus: We believe in 
e Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, the 
sadership of Jesus, Salvation by Character, and the 
rogress of Mankind Onward and Upward Forever. 
ith this creed as the basis of their religion, this group 
Unitarians is convinced that humanists and ag- 
ystics have no place among us. According to the 
plication of their point of view, the principle of 
ligious freedom is false. They belong, then, to the 
rces of authoritarianism. If we follow their lead, our 
tadel of freedom must surrender. 

Another group of us, which is growing in numbers, 
pecially among ministers, feels that a religious fellow- 
ip founded upon the principle of complete religious 
eedom has no emotional appeal and little intellectual 
mtent. To them it seems too weak to grow or even 
survive. Our numbers will never increase, they feel, 
iless we come to some measure of temporary agree- 
ent,—in regional groups perhaps,—upon matters of 
eology and ethics, both personal and social, and upon 
liturgy. The section on Doctrine in the Report of the 
ommission of Appraisal clearly expresses the position 

this group. They think that Unitarians can and 
ust attain to a “general consensus of opinion’’ re- 
riously. They feel that those who are convinced that 
2edom of religious thought and expression should be 
i one fundamental point of agreement as Unitarians 
e comparatively useless members of our household 
faith, and that the cause would suffer little if they 
are lost to us. One definite step toward establishing 
her grounds of agreement is already being taken, we 
ar, by those entrusted with compiling our new Hymn 
id Service Book. This book is to include in its serv- 
2s two orders of worship, one containing a human- 
jic and one a theistic creed, to be used voluntarily 
- those churches in our denomination whose congre- 
tions may desire them. To this group of Unitarians, 
en, belong those who consider it wise to make con- 
ssions to the forces of authoritarianism rather than to 
rrender completely. 

A third group feels that the truth and hope of 
nitarianism lies in continued firm adherence to the 
inciple of religious freedom. Wherever an attempt 
official formulation of belief is made, they refer to 
is principle. Until now, they have been successful 

preventing an authoritarian position from being 
ficially taken by our denomination. These are the 
nitarians who believe in uncompromising resistance 
the enemy. No surrender, no concessions! But the 
eat question is: how are they to defend the principle, 
pecially in these hard times when the enemy is forti- 
d with political as well as religious strength? How 
e they to convince those who wish to surrender and 
ose who wish to mak2 concessions of their errors and 
unite us all irresistibly so that we may sooner win 
r share of the long, long battle and spare some few 
nerations to come the pain of the struggle? Win it 
last we shall, because the will to freedom is in every 
an’s soul and cannot ultimately be destroyed. But 
re we have our opportunity to make some light gain 
the struggle in our time. How shall we arm our 
inciple of freedom with conviction? 
_ The answer is simple: we must assume the re- 
onsibilities which go hand in hand with all freedom. 
ur great weakness is that we enjoy the privileges of 
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religious freedom without accepting its responsibilities. 
In other words, we are free, but we do not use our 
freedom by thinking about our religion. We are free to 
find religion in worship, but we do not go to church, of 
which worship is the unique function exercised by no 
other institution. We must earn the right to our 
freedom. Although we vitally need a constant and 
tolerant interchange of ideas, willing to have our 
beliefs as individuals tested, enriched, deepened, by the 
experience and thought of others, each one of us must 
arrive by means of his own particular combination of 
thought and emotion at an individual religious belief 
which becomes the driving power of his daily life. How 
many of us, both ministers and laymen, have thought 
about our religion to this extent? How many of us 
have considered our relationship as individuals and as 
a fellowship to the principle of religious freedom? Do 
we know to which group we belong—the authoritarians, 
the concessionists or the defenders of freedom? 

The first task of every minister, every layman, 
who considers himself as belonging to the latter group, 
is to urge with all the powers of persuasion at his com- 
mand his congregation and his fellow Unitarians to 
assume the responsibilities of freedom. Our ministers 
are our leaders. If they lose morale, if they die spiritu- 
ally, the triumph of the cause is delayed. 

We are beginning some crucial months of dis- 
cussion in our churches. Many problems will be pre- 
sented. Let us be quite clear in our minds that the 
most vital and fundamental of all these is that of our 
relation to the principle of freedom of religious thought 
and expression. Shall we surrender to authoritarian- 
ism? Shall we compromise with it? Or shall we con- 
quer it in our time and speed the day when religious 


freedom becomes an axiom of human life? 
* * * 


Verse 


KAGAWA 
(Boston Arena) 
Kenneth Porter 
Most of his words I had heard before— 
Such as won through the microphone’s spluttering roar; 
The ikon I brought, from that building where 
Wrestlers strive, was his hands in prayer, 
Not clasped and locked, in a Western hold, 
As if they pursed bright greasy gold, 
But with straight slim fingers and slight-cupped paJm 
In a child-like gesture, profound and calm: 
The shape of his hands I remember most— 
A pyx for a flame, or bird, or Host. 
* ok * 
CREEDS 
Gottfried Hult 
To cemeteries of the body go 
Thou reverent, and of mind too— olden creeds: 
Within them Loyalties sleep under weeds. 
Five times an exile, Athanasius; woe 
Of Augustine writ in Confessions; throe 
Of Luther haggard through his spirit’s needs; 
Dante following whither Vergil leads 
Down into Hell abysmally below. 
Creeds—now the harvesting of bones perhaps, 
Once clothed in flesh and blood—adventuring 
All for a supersensuous mist and wraith. 
Disciplines without which mankind’s collapse; 
World ardors kindled when with travailing 
And agony of soul men kept the Faith. 
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DR. KALLEN ON COOPERATION 


The Decline and Rise of the Con- 
sumer. By Horace M. Kallen. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. $2.75. 


The American people must reckon with 


a growing Consumers’ Cooperative move-. 


ment, and the opposition or sympathy will 
depend on the intelligent literature on it. 
Dr. Kallen’s book adds to the heavier 
literature on the subject, is intelligently 
written, but unfortunately falls short of 
being attractive or interesting for the 
average reader. Other recent books are 
more likely to aid the movement among 
the populace. It is a valuable book, how- 
ever, in that it sets the whole cooperative 
movement in perspective with reference 
to the present economic and political order, 
and deals with the consumer in this back- 
ground. 

Possibly one reason that it may be 
called ‘‘heavier’”’ literature is that, although 
aiming to be popular, it is obviously a phi- 
losopher’s comment on social affairs. Dr. 
Kallen is not content to consider coopera- 
tion as a social phenomenon. He ap- 
proaches metaphysics in an argument that 
man is naturally a consumer and only arti- 
ficially a producer. This will impress many 
people as being a rather specious point and 
as not so basically important to the co- 
operative movement as Dr. Kallen thinks. 
The artificiality of most of the consuming 
we do and the extent of the natural creative 
urge in some of the producing have both 
to be considered. Better to skip the meta- 
physics and go directly to the matter of 
properly relating production and con- 
sumption. 

The book gives an excellent survey of 
political economy, increasing in detail from 
the time of Adam Smith. This survey 


enables the author to tell the history of the’ 


cooperative movement from Rochdale to 
New Deal. 
Dale De Witt. 


* * 


GOD’S LIGHTNING STRIKES 


God in Action. By Karl Barth. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Homrighausen and Karl J. 
Ernst. New York: The Round Table Press. 


We may thank Karl Barth and a number 
of modern péssimistic—or realistic— 
thinkers in religion for the accent which 
expresses itself in a more fundamental 
questioning of historic theological formu- 
lations. Such thinkers are inevitably re- 
thinkers. Their pessimism is a reaction 
they have when they compare accepted 
theology with their own improved posi- 
tions. To re-apply one of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s principles: “It is a case of theo- 
logical men perceiving an untheological 
society.” 

So we thank Karl Barth for his funda- 


mental questionings and for attempting 
to answer his own interrogation. Which is 
not to say that we can accept the abject 
theism of Karl Barth. Valuable as Barth 
may be for his religious insights, and ad- 
mirable as he is for his courage, he is unac- 
ceptable to modern Americans because in 
terminology, method and conclusion, he 
faces backward. ‘‘God in Action’’ is 
founded on the proposition that man is in 
the last analysis impotent. The artificial 
line between God and man is blackened un- 
til it becomes a dark imaginal cloud, and 
were it not for the fact that God’s lightning 
strikes man now and again, even God would 
be impotent — though perfect neverthe- 
less. 

The Barthian theology is worth any 
person’s perusal. In the symbols of the 
Christian mythos it goes to the heart of 
theological problems and gives a clear and 
forthright answer. If Martin Luther in his 
time had given the same answer in the same 
terms we should call it good; coming at this 
late date the answer is—for America at 
least—as impotent as what is usually called 
liberalism. 

Joseph Barth. 


* k 


PETER INTERRUPTS 


A Portrait of Peter. By J. Alexander 
Findlay. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.25. 


Here is a careful student of the New 
Testament who sets out to ‘‘dispel the 
idea that Peter was a man who always 
spoke and acted on the impulse of the 
moment.” He paints the portrait of a 
Peter who interrupts not merely because 
he is impetuous. It is rather a Peter who 
“has a way of thinking out something Jesus 
says, dropping out of the conversation, 
so to speak, then coming in, for a little 
while afterwards with a very relevant 
question on the subject.’’ For example, 
when Jesus said: ‘‘Where I am going you 
cannot follow me now,” Peter interrupts 
with the question, ‘“‘Where are you going, 
Lord?”’ Findlay reminds us of the happy 
idea G. K, Chesterton hit on when he said: 
“Jesus called Simon the fisherman Peter” 
because he was a splendid speciman of the 
“ordinary man.” 

This author tells us of his surprise that 
after five years of study of the synoptic 
gospels “‘the first discovery was not Jesus 
but Peter.”” The reader will make a similar 
discovery. He will see a new portrait of a 
real man who was hot and cold by turns, 
who longed to get back to the kind of work 
he knew and was used to, but who stood 
fast in the faith and in middle years be- 
came the rock upon which the church was 
founded. Here was a man who knew the 
sense of helplessness, the feeling of merely 


talking, the apparent futility, and the un-. 
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easy consciousness “‘that real life is passing 
the churches by.” 

There are some discussions of little 
interest to the religious liberal, but these 
are much more than balanced by frequent 
contributing statements. ‘‘Peter became 
the rock on which the church was to be 
built because he alone made the attempt 
to leave the world of thought behind ane 
live with Jesus in his world.” 

The reader of this book will find jimeel 
living with Peter and getting the point of 
view of the disciple who asked questions. — 

Paul Harmon Chapman. 
x * / 


LIGHT ON THE BIBLE 


Gospel Light. Comments from the 
Aramaic and Unchanged Eastern Cusioms 
on the teachings of Jesus. By George M. 
Lamsa. Philadelphia: A. J. Holman Com: 
pany. 394 pp. $2.75. 


Mr. Lamsa has made another interes 
addition to our knowledge of the Orienta 
life out of which Jesus arose, and by whick 
he was inspired. Mr. Lamsa again points 
to the unbroken continuity of traditior 
that links the race to which he belongs, the 
Assyrian, with the Aramaic people amongs! 
whom Jesus lived and to whom he preached 
His method is to take interesting and dis- 
puted passages and then seek, either by 
directly translating from the Eastern texts 
or by explaining the intricacies of orienta. 
life, to make them understood by the 
occidental mind, long separated in time 
and in space from that of Jesus. 

Mr. Lamsa believes that Matthew’ 
gospel is the original, and that the Greek 
gospels were translations from the Ag 
maic. 

The author’s reinterpretations are al 
ways revealing, and do, as he intended 
throw light on the gospels. They bring tc 
life, frequently a very rugged and realistic 
life, much that has passed into theology 
and theology will have to recognize tha’ 
facts are stubborn things and that a 
them only can any secure foundation 
built. : 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* * 


TELLING STORIES 

The Second Book of Story Talks. By 
Simeon E.Cozad. New York: Round Table 
Press. 215 pp. $1.50. ; 


J 


Opening Roads. Addresses for Youn 
People. By Archibald Black. New York 
The Macmillan Company. 163 pp. $1. 

These two books will help all who sp 
to children.They are both of the 1 


esting and pointed. Mr. Cozad’s boo 
excellent, even better than his first § 
Dr. Black’s stories are drawn more el 
from the Bible, and have a slightly 
evangelical touch than have Mr. © 

but both authors point the way 
successful story-preaching must ta 
it is not to become alost art. = 

Miles Hans 
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Shoals Simiier --- 1936 --- A Retrospect 


Carl B. Wetherell 


t was a glorious summer—the fortieth 
son of Unitarian meetings on Star 
ind. Weather which adequately justi- 
| New England’s climatic reputation for 
iety, but with plenty of sun and moon 
1 stars. More people than ever before 
de the pilgrimage to the shrine set in the 
er sea. Truly remarkable programs, 
efully planned, were skillfully carried 
Enthusiastic and forward-looking 
akers led keen discussions and business- 
» conferences. Of course the affairs of 
universe were not settled! There were 
ie of the jangles and wearisome noises 
disputes heard too often on the main- 
d. That true sense of fellowship which 
meates the Shoals spirit was constantly 
evidence. Oh, yes—there were almost 
id disagreements, but always there was 
t evidence of sincere friendship. Nor 
3 the recreational side neglected. At the 
yals one learns how to work and to play 
daptability is the guiding factor. 
Jne’s sense of humor is put to the limit— 
fact one often discovers at the Shoals 
t he has this “sixth sense.’’ One also 
sovers that one has unrealized ability 
ippreciate the beauties of nature as well 
the divine worth of man. Again, one 
ns to meditate on the truly great things 
ife. One cannot escape from oneself and 
’s realities. One feels the presence of a 
ater power, and one returns to the main- 
d better for that experience. 
And who could ask for a better host 
| for better service than one receives at 
hotel. There is none of the restraint so 
on felt in hotels. The good old Oceanic 
l its ‘‘kittens’”—cottages A, B, C, and D 
comfortable, clean and homelike. The 
ter is in a position to hear complaints 
to “‘how things go” at the Shoals. He 
; on Star Island for many days this 
umer and not one solitary complaint 
1e to him. It would not be human to 
wine that everything was perfect, but 
s good to feel so many people were 
py. 
Vhence came these people? Here are a 
statistics. During the period between 
e 27 and September 3, with the excep- 
1 of some six days, there were programs 
ywrder every day. Under Unitarian aus- 
3s there were the following conferences: 
ing People’s Religious Union, Laymen’s 
gue Churchmanship Institute, General 
ance, Institute of Religious Education 
ected by the Department of Religious 
ication of the American Unitarian 
ociation, the General Conference, and in 
rust, under the joint guidance of the 
versalist Young People’s Christian 
on and the Y. P. R. U., the Leyden 
srnational Bureau. Also in August, for 
days each, the Congregationalists and 
Camp Farthest Out held their confer- 
2s. A total of approximately 1,500 dele- 
ee from twenty-nine states and 


vy 


Hawaii, as well as from Canada, England, 
Denmark, Holland and Czechoslovakia. 
All New England states were represented 
as well as New York, Pennsylvania, the 
District of Columbia, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Missouri, Florida, 
Utah, and California. 

There is no doubt but that the outstand- 
ing conference was that of the Leyden 
International Bureau. History was made; 
closer friendships were created; better 
understanding of international problems 
was attained. Another significant week 
was that devoted to churchmanship, con- 
ducted by the Laymen’s League and at- 


tended by many ministers and members. 


of the laity, both men and women. This 
new program of activity got off to a good 
start, and proved that there is a real need 
for discussion of problems pertaining to all 
phases of the church’s activities. 

It is good to report that the Congrega- 
tionalists have voted to take two weeks 
next summer. The Camp Farthest Out 
took deeper root in the Shoals family and 
every member “appreciates all the gracious 
service the hotel offered us. There was only 
gratitude in our hearts’—to quote from a 
letter sent by the secretary. 

The fortieth anniversary of the General 
Conference was observed by an especially 
arranged program concluding with a most 
unique “Gay 90’s Party.” The newly 
organized week of religious-education in- 
terests was most effective and promises 
great things. And, of course, the Alliance 
and Y. P. R. U. weeks were carried through 
in their usual capable and joyous manner. 

The greatest single moment came at 
midnight August 21 when nearly 250 
people joined hands in the lobby of the 
hotel—hands across the sea, literally, for 
England, Holland, Denmark, Canada and 
Czechoslovakia and the United States 
were there and all sang “‘Auld Lang Syne.” 
And when the “Sightseer,’’ which missed 
only one trip all summer and that because 
of a tumultous sea, departed the next 
morning amid drops of rain, volumes of 
fog and many tears—the cheers of ‘‘He- 
dece” rang out, followed by “They Will 
Come Back,” “1937” and ‘‘Next Year.’’ 
So it is on to Oxford next year and may 
it very soon be—“‘Back to the Shoals—Ye 
Leyden International Bureau.” 

A letter from a new Shoaler this summer, 
a Wisconsin friend, sums it up: ‘For 
physical comfort, intellectual stimulus and 
spiritual inspiration all combined, Star 
Island is unique in my experience. I am 
grateful for all the eight days I spent 
there.”’ She writes not only what is in her 
‘own heart, but also in the hearts of 
hundreds of other friends scattered all over 
the world. 


Garvin Lecture Fund 


Lancaster Church is Left $50,000 by 
Milton Garvin; Other Bequests 


Under the will of the late Milton T. 
Garvin, one of the organizers of the 
Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa., who 
died August 18, the sum of $50,000 is left 
in trust for the church, $10,000 is left in 
trust for the M. T. Garvin Free Lectures 
on God and Immortality, to be delivered 
annually in the church, and $1,000 is left 
to Rev. Robert S. Miller, the minister, “‘as 
evidence of my friendship and affection.” 
Another bequest of $1,000 was made to 
the late Dr. William L. Sullivan of Ger- 
mantown, Pa., who predeceased Mr. Gar- 
vin. 

Mr. Garvin, who began his career as an 
errand boy in Lancester sixty years ago, 
made specific bequests totaling $111,000, 
and provided that, upon the death of his 
wife, the residue should be used for public 
library purposes. 

According to the will the money left to 
the church is “‘to be used for the main- 
tenance and preaching of liberal Chris- 
tianity, which is the noblest interpretation 
of the teachings of Jesus Christ I have 
been able to discover.” If the church 
should go out of existence, its bequest 
would be added to the residuary library 
fund. With respect to the lecture fund the 
will states: 

“After an active life among my fellow 
men I am convinced by experience and 
observation that the highest inspiration 
comes to man through an abiding faith in 
the eternal spirit, the creator of the uni- 
verse and the source of the laws which 
govern it. I am also convinced that man 
needs as a foundation for daily life the 
knowledge and conviction that he is des- 
tined to immortal life, and that intellectual 
and spiritual growth go on forever. That 
these convictions are not shared by all 
men I am aware, and, in order that they 
may more widely prevail, my said execu- 
tors, as trustees, shall use the income from 
said sum of $10,000 for the purpose of pro- 
viding lectures on the subjects, ‘The Idea 
of God as Affected by Modern Knowl- 
edge,’ and ‘The Immortality of Man.’ 
These lectures shall be given alternately 
one each year by clergymen or laymen of 
standing in the world of scholarship, with- 
out regard to denomination or profession. 
One lecture shall be delivered each calendar 
year, and the lecturer shall be selected by 
a committee consisting of my executors 
and the ministers of the Church of Qur 
Father, Unitarian, Lancaster, Pa., the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and the Unitarian Church of German- 
town, Pa. Said lectures are to be given in 
the Church of Our Father. The lectures 
shall be known as ‘The M. T. Garvin Free 
Lectures on God and Immortality.’ ”’ 

woe 

Boston, Mass.—Rally Sunday was ob- 
served by the Church of the Disciples 
October 4, 
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Dr. Dodson Reviews His Years in the Ministry 


A backward glance over the past thirty- 
three years, during which time he has 
been minister of the Church of the Unity, 
St. Louis, Mo., was taken by Dr. George 
R. Dodson in his sermon Sunday, Septem- 
ber 20. Dr. Dodson, who was ordained 
fifty years ago, told his congregation that 
during his pastorate at the Church of the 
Unity he has preached more than 1,000 
sermons. He said further: 

“TI have had a wonderful time. There 
are profound and beautiful and even sacred 
experiences which we have shared, and 
which we may remember in humility and 
in gratitude. It seems to be a law of the 
spiritual life that men and women who 
work together for the realization of any 
high purpose find themselves drawn into a 
closer fellowship. We are united in our sor- 
rows and losses and also in some of the 
happier experiences in life. 


A Teaching Church 


“This is a teaching church. The min- 
ister is a sort of liaison officer who keeps 
the congregation in touch with the ideas 
that are dominating the intellectual world. 
The feeding ground of my mind, the main 
sources of what I have tried to preach, 
have been the essays of Emerson, the Dia- 
logues of Plato, and, of course, the Bible 
and Christian literature. One of the 
privileges of the Unitarian pulpit is to draw 
strength, inspiration and guidance from 
all sources. For instance, there is one ex- 
pression of the religious spirit which I deep- 
ly love. It is from the poet Browning: 


‘This world’s no blot 
For us, nor blank. It means intensely 
and it means good, 


And to find its meaning is my meat and 
drink.’ 


“This, in substance, has been my own 
faith, moral trust in reality. I have 
struggled to keep it and had to struggle, 
for there are two tragedies which some- 
times befall man in this connection. One 
is the failure to keep a sincere optimism or 
idealism; it is also tragic when he loses 
confidence in the universe. Tragic, too, 
when men, realizing its necessity, fall into 
insincerity in a desperate effort to defend 
it. 

“Tt is easier now than it was forty years 
ago to gain and to hold a sincere theistic 
faith, but philosophy has cleared the air. 
The idealist today does not have to pick 
holes in science or apologize for his ideal- 
ism. Serious minds are inspired by the 
thought that life should be a fine art; it 
should be reason blended with music; it 
should be a process of development in the 
direction of moral beauty. More and more 
- the morally good is felt to be beautiful, 
while the bad is esthetically repulsive. A 
great experimental scientist has recently 
remarked upon the fact that when human 
life is governed by moral ideals it becomes 
beautiful. 


“With the passing years I have seen 
more clearly the beauty and truth of good- 
ness, the truth and goodness of beauty, 
and the goodness and beauty of truth. I 
am convinced the love of beauty, and 
especially spiritual beauty, will more and 
more influence human life and draw it up- 
ward toward the heights. 5 

“Tt has been a grand experience and a 
beautiful privilege! I can only say if 
another third of a century were granted me 
I should wish before all to spend it in the 
ministry of a liberal church. I can think 
of nothing more interesting than to pro- 
mote the implicit goodness and beauty of 
human life. I have lived and worked in 
the conviction it is a real service to our 
heavily burdened generation to build up, 
in men’s hearts, faith in the significance 


-and worth of human life, and, finally, 


there is the joy of it all, the joy of holding 
up ideals and inspirations, which will some- 
time be realized. Our lives are indeed 
small and short, but if rightly used, they 
may do something to bring about a happier 
time when men shall be peaceful, yes, 
peaceful, happy and free.”’ 


* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Dr. H. Lee Jones, minister since 1933 
of the First Unitarian Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, has accepted a call to the ministry of 
the Unitarian Society of Lawrence, Kans. 

Dr. Walter S. Ryder, minister since 1934 
of the First Unitarian Church, Flint, Mich., 
has resigned his pastorate. 

Rey. Arthur Heeb, who has served as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Francestown, N. H., since 1934, has re- 
signed his pastorate. 

Rev. Franklin Zeiger has resigned as 
minister of the First Unitarian Society in 
Exeter, N. H. Mr. Zeiger has served in 
that capacity since 1926. 

Rev. Eric I. Grimwade has resigned as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio, which he has served 
for the past three years, to enter politics. 

Rev. J. Raymond Cope, who has been 
minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Roslindale, Mass., since 1932, has resigned 
his pastorate. He will pursue graduate 
studies at Ohio State University. 

Edwin C. Broome, Jr., who was gradu- 
ated in June from the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, N. Y., has accepted 
a call to the ministry of the Pedo-Baptist 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), Digh- 


ton, Mass. 
ok * 


EVENING ALLIANCE TO MEET 
On Sunday, October 25, the second an- 
nual conference of Eastern Massachusetts 


Evening Alliances will be held in the 
chapel of the Arlington Street Church, 


Boston, Mass., under the direction of the 


Evening Alliance of Greater Boston. The 
conference will begin at 3 p. m. 


DISCOUNTS FOR CHURCHES 
CONDEMNED BY LUTHERA 


A sharp rebuke to those churches whic 
expect to get reduced rates on supplies an 
labor, was administered in a recent isst 
of The American Lutheran by Rev. F. ] 
Webber, minister of Faith Luthera 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. -Citing exampl 
of what he calls ‘‘chiseling,’”? Mr. Webbs 
says in part: 

“We might mention a well-known deal 
in fine church woodwork, who treated 1 
rather coldly a few years ago when ¥ 
asked permission to publish some pictur 
of his work. We reminded him that ¥ 
had urged a wealthy congregation with 
$7,500 woodwork budget to go to him. E 
had actually lost $3,500 on that projec 
he retorted, due to skillful chiseling of tl 
building committee. 

“There is no reason on earth why 
church should be on the free list. Let tl 
churches learn to pay the price, if the 
would get satisfactory results. There is r 
reason why church property ought not 1 
be taxed, or why the clergy ought to ric 
on the railways for half fare, like a sma 
child.. It reminds one of the late Elbe 
Hubbard’s cynical jibe: ‘Persons wilt 
infantile minds expect a reduced rate.’ 

“It is not honest to print 300 program 
and expect the merchants in the neighbo 
hood to finance the thing with advertis 
ments.” 

N.C. J.C. News Service. 


* * 


LOS ANGELES LECTURES 


A series of lectures on the practical aj 
plication of psychology and the soci 
sciences by eminent Californians has bee 
planned for the coming year by the Un 
tarian Forum of the First Unitarie 
Church, Los Angeles, Calif. The series wi 
begin October 14, and will be held ont 
each month on a Wednesday evening unt 
May, with the exception of November. — 

Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, head of tl 
character-research department of tl 
University of Southern California, will d 
liver the first lecture, on “Transform 


Functions of Ideal Love.” Other speake 


author of ‘This Believing World,” 
“The Next Years in Europe”; Dr. Kni 
Dunlap, head of the psychology depar 
ment of the University of California ¢ 
Los Angeles, on “The Application of Ps) 
chology to Life’; Graham Laing, direct 
of the department of economics of t 
California Institute of Technology, 
“Can We Have Economic Freedom 
Dr. Raymond C. Brooks, director of 
Cumnock School of Los Angeles, on “ 
Doesn’t Religion Save Us?”; Dr. Et 
Dean Martin, former director of 
Cooper Union Institute, on “Farew 
Revolution”; and Malbone Grahe 
political science department of 
versity of California at Los An 
“The Changing a oe Scena 


and their subjects are: Lewis 4 


‘ 
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PERSONALS 


yr. John H. Dietrich, minister of the First 
itarian Society, Minneapolis, Minn., 
o has been recovering rapidly from a 
ent operation, has suffered a setback 
ough the persistence of a serious eye 
ction which is retarding his return to 
d health. Although the crisis has been 
sed, Dr. Dietrich’s physician has or- 
ed that he see no visitors for an ex- 
ded period. 


dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, minister of All 
us’ Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, 
1., who recently returned from a summer 
it to Europe, was given the prize for 
ng the best-dressed man at the costume 
ty held aboard the ship on which he 
ssed. An ambassadorial ribbon draped 
oss his shirtfront put Dr. Wicks in the 
ning, but it appears to have been his 
nocle that earned him the award. 


tev. Alfred Hall of Sheffleld, England, 
3 the guest speaker at a meeting held in 
‘parish house of the Keene, N. H., Con- 
gational Society (Unitarian), Tuesday 
ning, September 22. 


* * 


ADER OF COMMUNITY CHURCH 


Rev. Donald Lothrop was elected leader 
the Community Church of Boston re- 
tly to succeed Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, 
in of the Tufts College School of Re- 
on. October 4, the opening Sunday of 
church year, Dr. Skinner, who has been 
de leader-emeritus, introduced Mr. 
throp to a congregation of over 1,500, 
i Mr. Lothrop conducted the service 
1 the forum. Professor J. Anton de Hass 
Harvard University spoke on ““The War 
ire of 1936,” in the absence of Dr. John 
ynes Holmes. 
Dr. Skinner’s resignation was presented 
the board of directors of the Community 
urch last February, because of increas- 
duties at Tufts, but action upon the 
ignation was deferred until a new leader 
uid be found. Dr. Skinner has expressed 
pleasure at the appointment, saying: 
[r. Lothrop is a man of unusual physical 
1 mental vigor. He has a very deep 
erest in all phases of social problems, 
1 believes that the function of the 
irch must be related to the great forces 
ich are molding civilization today. I 
ve the utmost confidence that he is 
rthy of the task to which he has been 
led.” 
‘or the past five years Mr. Lothrop has 
2n minister of the Universalist church 
Wakefield, Mass. Prior to 1931 he 
ved as assistant minister of the Uni- 
salist church in Framingham and sup- 
sd the pulpit of the Unitarian church 
Des Moines, Iowa. He is president of 
. Wakefield Ministerial Association, and 
secretary of the non-denominational 
nisters’ League for Social Action. 
Mr. Lothrop was born in 1905 in Everett, 
iss. He was a graduate of Dean Acad- 
yy and of Tufts College and Crane 
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Theological School, where he was one of 
Dr. Skinner’s students. He is married 
and has two children. He is a direct de- 
scendant of Rev. John Lothrop, founder 
of the Barnstable Congregational Church 
(1639), the oldest organized church in the 
United States. 


* Bo 


ARTHUR FOOTE, II, ORDAINED 


On Sunday afternoon, September 20, 
Arthur Foote, II, minister-elect of the 
church at Stockton and Sacramento, Calif., 
was ordained in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Foote, who is the son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Henry Wilder Foote of Belmont, 
Mass., was graduated from Harvard in 


ARTHUR FOOTE, II 


1933, and received the degree of bachelor 
of divinity from the Meadville Theological 
School in June. He finished his work at 
Meadville in March, and has just returned, 
with his wife, from a stay of five months in 
Europe, where they made an extensive tour, 
visiting Unitarian churches and liberal 
religious centers of work in England, Ire- 
land, Holland, Hungary, Roumania and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The ordination was arranged by King’s 
Chapel, acting on behalf of the Sacra- 
mento and Stockton congregations, in 
order that Mr. Foote might be ordained 
in the church in which his father and grand- 
father were ordained. This is probably a 
unique instance in our denominational 
history of men in three successive genera- 
tions of one family being ordained in the 
same church. 

The ordaining council met in Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, and, after exam- 
ining the candidate, adjourned to the 
service in King’s Chapel. Rev. Joseph 
Barth of Newton, Mass., gave the invo- 
cation; Dr. Palfrey Perkins, minister of 
King’s Chapel, read the responsive reading; 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 


American Unitarian Association, gave the 
report of the moderator and offered the 
Right Hand of Fellowship; Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, minister emeritus of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, served as spokes- 
man for the Sacramento and Stockton 
churches; Rev. Alfred Hall of Sheffield, 
England, president of the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom, gave the charge to the 
minister; and Dr. Foote read the scripture 
and offered the prayer of ordination. Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist of the Chapel, 
presided at the organ. There was no 
sermon. 

One of the hymns used was that written 
by Mr. Foote’s grandfather for the gradu- 
ation of the class of 1861 from the Harvard 
Divinity School, and another was by the 
late Rev. Theodore C. Williams, a tablet 
to whose memory is also in King’s Chapel. 


* * 


IS THIS NEWS? 


Unless figures lie, most of the ministers 
in the United States could be classified as 
“undernourished,” according to a recent 
bulletin of the American Federation of 
Labor which quotes a Labor Department 
survey of the city of Detroit, Mich., as 
indicating that families with less than 
$1,900 a year do not spend enough for food. 

Clerical families are notoriously large, 
even today. Therefore, figures which apply 
to the average man would certainly apply 
to ministers. The Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that for the United States 
as a whole, a family income of at least 
$1,800 a year is necessary for the adequate 
feeding of this group at a moderate cost, 
and that $3,000 would be necessary for a 
liberal diet. 

Figures at the headquarters of the 
Washington, D.C., Federation of Churches 
indicate that the average stipend of clergy- 
men in that city is about $1,500, or $300 less 
than the minimum set by the Department 
of Agriculture as required for adequate 
nourishment. And it is estimated that 
throughout the country the average stipend 
will not run higher than $600 to $700, 
though, of course, almost every city has 
some clergy who are highly paid in com- 
parison. 

Exact figures cannot be secured in the 
absence of a recent census, but indications 
are strong that many of the clergy are 
forced to hunger and thirst after other 
things than righteousness. 

N.C. J.C. News Service. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Bishop Frederick B. Fisher, of Central 
Church, Detroit, Mich., will preach at the 
King’s Chapel noon services Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, October 13, 15 and 
16, at 12 o’clock. Rev. Joseph Barth, of 
Newton, Mass., will be the preacher on 
Wednesday. The first organ recital of the 
season by Raymond C. Robinson will be 
held at noon on Monday, October 19. 
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RIDGEWOOD SOCIETY MARKS 
ITS FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The fortieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Unitarian Society of Ridgewood, 
N. J., was observed Thursday evening, 
October 1, at a special service. Charles 
T. Greene, president of the Society, de- 
livered an address in recognition of the 
event. 

Mr. Greene pointed out to his hearers 
that a study of history would reveal that 
momentary ills, crises of the day, have 
always been at hand in every age. He il- 
lustrated by citing the international situa- 
‘tion of forty years ago when the Society 
came into being, which was similar to that 
prevailing today. Just as the problems of 
world affairs have been temporarily solved 
and then have recurred, so will be the case 
with the liberal church, according to Mr. 
Greene. He said in part: 

“T find a more or less prevalent apathy 
among liberals towards the church as an 
institution. So much so that it is not in- 
dulging in hyperbole to state that it is the 
forgotten one among institutions. 

“The spirit of youth in the life of the 
church is the hope of the world! We be- 
lieve that thoroughly; but we are disposed 
to let the church—the Free Church—shift 
for itself; but it cannot hope to survive 
without the whole-hearted support of 
your individual services and purses. We 
have thought ourselves out of the old 
authoritarianism; but have we thought 
ourselves into a substitute? Some intel- 
lectuals, like the late Gilbert Chesterton 
and Alfred Noyes, have thought themselves 
back into the Catholic Church. We surely 
cannot be so despairing of the human mind 
and spirit as that! 

“Three inducements of general character 
are always held out to prospective home 
seekers: adequate marketing facilities, 
stores, for we must eat to live; schools, 
because we have come to agree that the 
education of our children is necessary; and 
churches, because, for one reason or 
another, we are not wholly irreligious, and 
require still at least visible evidence that 
we live within a community devoted to 
something more than mere selfish material- 
ism. 

“We must, perforce, support the stores 
and the schools; but often we are content 
to let the other fellow support the church. 
When we have decided to marry, we scurry 
around for a parson to tie the knot. Do 
we mistakenly believe that the parson 
would be in the parsonage ready to per- 
form the marriage rite for us, if his sole 
source of income consisted of sporadic 
wedding fees? When children come to 
bless our homes, we more often than not 
play safe and look up a parson to dedicate 
them in the rite of baptism to lives of 
righteousness; but do you suppose that 
the parson would be standing beside the 
baptismal font in a church, if he depended 
solely upon the frequency with which you 
had recourse to him for that purpose? 


And then ‘pale death who with equal tread 
enters the palaces of kings and the hovels 
of the poor’ crosses your threshold. To- 
gether with the undertaker, you seek out a 
parson to bolster your innate belief in the 
immortality of the spirit of your departed 
loved one. You do not need to demand the 
service of a minister or priest in such crises. 
It is freely given. Do you suppose there 
would be minister or priest, if either de- 
pended solely upon death for support? 
Of course, you do not. 

“You will see, then, how the Church, the 
Institution, affords you the most priceless 
servicing of all—a service which not your 
body craves; but a service your spirit— 
the real You—cannot do without, deny it 
however much you may, and for lack of 
which your body—the temple of your soul 
—becomes wholly depraved! 

“You, as members of the Unitarian So- 
ciety of Ridgewood, or as constituents or 
as liberals, have a solemn responsibility 
towards your free church. We, your 
elected officers and trustees, cannot assume 
that responsibility for you. If we are 
forced to a default, it will be your default 
as well, and the stigma that shall arise 
therefrom will be a stigma upon you as 
well as upon me. 

“But we shall not default; we shall not 
fail. On this threshold of our second half- 
century as an institution in Ridgewood, 
may I not count upon the reconsecration 
of your whole being in a cooperative effort 
to make the Unitarian Society of Ridge- 
wood an institution worthy of its great 
heritage—a shining beacon of spiritual 
freedom. May its light never be ex- 
tinguished through our neglect!” 


* ox 


WACHUSETT LAYMEN MEET 


The annual fall meeting of the Wachu- 
sett Federation of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League was held in the parish house of the 
First Parish in Fitchburg, Mass. (Uni- 
tarian), on Friday evening, September 25. 
Ninety-six men attended, representing the 
following ten churches and chapters: the 
First Parish in Fitchburg, the Fitchburg 
Universalist Church, Leominster, Harvard, 
Groton, Ashby, Barre, Gardner, Clinton, 
and Petersham, Mass. It was particularly 
gratifying to have the following ministers, 
all from churches in the Wachusett district, 
present: Dr. Howard A. Pease, Rev. Max 
Kapp, Rev. George A. Mark, Rev. Lyman 
M. Greenman, Rey. William W. Peck, Rev. 
Everett S. Treworgy, Rev. John A. Lein- 
inger, Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, Dr. James 
C. Duncan, who on October 18 celebrates 
his fiftieth anniversary as minister of the 
Clinton church, Rey. Earl C. Davis, and 
Rev. Roger S. Forbes. 

Judge J. Ward Healey, president of the 
Federation, presided in his usual felicitous 
manner, and called on Dr. Pease to welcome 
those present. Following this gracious 
welcome and after a hymn was sung, Judge 
Healey introduced Carl B. Wetherell, 


advantages of public and private mani 


mented. The private economic gov 
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director of volunteer field counsellors, w 
gave some practical suggestions for chap 
and federation activities. The princiy 
speaker of the evening was Dr. Albert 
Dieffenbach, of Newton Centre, Mas 
editor of religion of The Boston Eveni 
Transcript. Dr. Dieffenbach recalled mx 
vividly the organization’ meeting of t 
League in 1919, and in his customary vir 
and enthusiastic way pointed out h 
much the League has done for the churck 
in the intervening seventeen years. ] 
then gave a most illuminating address 
“Economic Spirituality.” The meeti 
was closed with another hymn and wi 
some very appreciative and happy : 
marks by Mr. Forbes, minister of t 
Templeton church. 

The speakers were most enthusiastica 
received. The spirit of the whole occasi 
indicated a determination to accompli 
some real work during the coming mont! 
Liberal religion is at the crossroads. It 
right now on the doorstep of liberal laym 
whether or not freedom of thought, a 
the right of unmolested inquiry and 
individual judgment and action, are to 
protected or are they to be killed with : 
sultant dark arges for civilization. 

Carl B. Wetherell. 


* * 


DR. ARTHUR MORGAN WARNS 
OF DECLINE IN CHARACTI 


Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of t 
board of the Tennessee Valley Authorit 
formerly head of Antioch College, in | 
new book, ‘‘The Long Road,” warns agail 
an approaching decline in American chi 
acter. 

Discussing the place of character 
industry and government, Dr. Morg 
insists a strengthening of our moral fil 
is necessary to avoid a national disast 
“If personal character,” he writes, “‘is of 
low level, then there comes a time when 
refinement of social planning and no ¢ 
penditure of public wealth, however gre: 
will create a good social order... . 


my opinion life in America is approa 
that point.” 
Taking up the question of compara 


ment of industry, Dr. Morgan says: 
“In American urban life rugged in 
vidualism may be the state of a few en 
preneurs at the top, and of a fringe 
independents, including garage-keep 
real-estate operators, undertakers, 
peanut vendors; but for the most 
urban Americans are industrially 1 


ments under which they live control 
personal lives more rigorously than 
public political government.” 


* * 


Cape Town, South Africa. 7 
J. H. Lewin has been called to the ass 
ministry of the Free Protestant (Unit 
Church. | 4 I: 
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A. U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


t is the custom of the treasurer’s office 

acknowledge contributions to the 
erican Unitarian Association as they 
received. Following are the first of the 
sent fiscal year. In many cases these 
\tributions are either belated responses 
last year’s appeal, or the first instal- 
nts on this year’s giving. Small contri- 
tions from strong churches listed below 
uld not be considered as the total gifts 
the current year. 


5 


y 7 Society in Moline, Ill. .......... $ 1.00 
8 First Parish in Brighton, Boston, 
RAR eers aia isl eco acd cis ciate sels ¢ 5.00 
8 Society in Dedham, Mass........ 15.00 
8 Society in San Francisco, Calif... . 1.00 
8 Society in Helena, Mont......... 20.00 
8 Society in Angora, Minn......... 5.00 
11 Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass.. . 5.00 
11 Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
VETS eiclaroieis ots Iho, «: ku diels ki 6 als a 10.00 
11 Fourth Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y....... 10.00 
11 Icelandic Liberal Church, Seattle, 
‘WEEE SO en a ee 10.00 
11 Third Congregational Society, 
Hingham, Mass. ............. 10.00 
11 Society in Attleboro, Mass....... 5.00 
12 Mrs. Alexander F. Wadsworth, 
SUA OMERRSY ceo etarerg ehgrore. cies oiene 25.00 
14 Society in Rockford, Ill......... 10.00 
14 Miss Clara N. Kellogg, Carmel, 
ceilane eS Se yi se Ae 20.00 
15 Society in Toronto, Ont., Canada 19.10 
15 Society in Omaha, Nebr......... 25.00 
16 Society in Cleveland, Ohio....... 100.00 
16 Second Congregational Society, 
Northampton, Mass.......... 10.00 
18 Society in Medford, Mass........ 2.00 
18 Wollaston Unitarian Society, 
ACTTETT AhS CCC eRr a A ll a ea 24.75 
19 Society in Mount Vernon, N.Y... 5.00 
19 Society in Presque Isle, Maine.... 10.00 
19 Society in Wilmington, Del....... 10.00 
19 Society in Hamilton, Ont., Canada 11.30 
20 James H. Batcheller, Corvallis, 
Cire ea nic tas ois besten wets 5.00 
20 First Parish in Brighton, Boston, 
Mass. (additional)............ 2.00 
20 Society in Santa Barbara, Calif... 2.00 
_ 20 Society in Utica, N. Y........... 10.00 
_ 20 Society in Woburn, Mass........ 3.00 
21 Society in Ridgewood, N.J...... 5.00 
22 Jamaica Plain, Mass., Junior Alli- 
MNICO ESTA. oilers s cigs oye a arene 5.00 
22 Society in Edmonton, Alta., 
DAVIN Bary tivele » fiche aatacesrerae 50.00 
98 Society in Cedar Rapids, Iowa.... 50 
25 Society in Milton, Mass......... 1.00 
27 Society in Hartford, Conn........ 24.00 
29 Associate Members............. 7.25 
2 1 Miss Frances C. Cruft, Boston, 
EMBM ME Res. ct Roe oe oN tte. 2-10 leks 100.00 
1 Society in Lynn, Mass........... 5.00 
1 Society in Washington, D. C..... 18.00 
3 Society in Portland, Maine...... 132.78 
. 8 Mrs. Edgar Scott, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 100.00 
* 10 Society in Syracuse, N. Y........ 1.00 
_ 12 Society in Mount Vernon, N.Y... 42.85 
15 Society in New Orleans, La....... 32.30 
_ 15 Society in Springfield, Mass...... 1.00 
24 First Unitarian Church, Pitts- 
PaIBhe a, peter ich: eeclicsactrin 5.00 
26 Associate Members............. 3.75 
30 First Unitarian Society in Newton, 
EOS Gr A IO TO ec 1.00 
6 Society in Concord, Mass........ 3.00 
10 First Congregational Church, 
Providence, ee Teoh cis crus aeverdia ate 78.00 
81 Associate Members............. 1.00 
REE PSRINGL fogs 5.5 70 e003 615.0701 018/20, he 25.00 
83 Miss Emily Rhodes, _Randoiph, 
A MMi fa staha sa igis, 2 08 cel, sche ties 1.00 
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28 Society in Exeter, N. H.......... 19.60 
31 Associate Members............. 2.75 
31 Society in Melrose, Mass......... 52.00 


Received Through the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society 
June 1 Chureh School, First Church, 


aes RAMON cs 2% oitey es.0 2.4 Ore 5.00 


$1,113.93 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


BARRE CHURCHES COOPERATE 


An experiment in cooperation is being 
tried this fall in Barre, Mass., with the 
women’s societies of all the churches com- 
bining in a Community Carnival on Oc- 
tober 22 and 23. The Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance and Evening Alliance, with the 
women of the Methodist, Congregational 
and Roman Catholic churches, are hard at 
work in an effort to make this carnival the 
outstanding event of the season and a de- 
cided financial success. The proceeds 
from the carnival are to be divided equally 
between the participating organizations. 

The fair is under the general manage- 
ment of a committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of each church society. Twelve 
committees chosen in like manner and 
representing the months of the year, will 
have charge of the sale, which will be held 
in the town hall. A supper committee will 
serve a turkey dinner in the Grange hall 
the first night and a buffet supper the 
second night. An entertainment com- 
mittee will present a play each night fol- 
lowed by a dance on the last evening. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Anna Y. Fenn is the wife of a Unitarian 
minister. 


John Haynes Holmes is the minister of 
the Community Church, New York City. 

Duncan Howlett is minister of the 
Second Church in Salem, Mass. He 
graduated last June from the Harvard 
Divinity School, and the article pub- 
lished in this issue was delivered at the 
Commencement exercises at Harvard 
in June. 


Gottfried Hult is a member of the faculty 
at the University of North Dakota, 
and is connected with the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Two years ago his translation of ‘‘Peer 
Gynt,” with foreword and critical notes, 
was published by Putnam in 1933. 

John Clarence Petrie is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Memphis, Tenn. 

Kenneth Porter is active head of the 
history department, Southwestern Col- 
lege, Winfield, Kans. He is co-author of 
“Christ in the Breadline” and author of 
“Pilate before Jesus.” 

Augustus P. Reccord is minister of the 
Church of Our Father (Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist), Detroit, Mich., and is presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Ministerial Union. 

Georg J. M. Walen is minister of the Nora 
Free Christian Church, Hanska, Minn. 
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RETREAT FOR WOMEN 


A Retreat for Women, sponsored by the 
New York League of Unitarian Women, 
will be held at Senexet, Putnam, Conn., 
October 19-22, led by Rev. Herbert Hitch- 
en of West Newton, Mass., and by Dr. 
Elizabeth Wright Hubbard of New York 
City. The number of individuals who can 
be accommodated is limited, and applica- 
tions for reservations should be sent to 
Mrs. William W. Wilson, 28 The Crescent, 
Montclair, N. J. 

* * 

Wollaston, Mass.—The church build- 
ing of the Wollaston Unitarian Society was 
painted and repaired during the summer. 


Church Anneuncements 

BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 
a. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Oct. 13, Bishop 
Frederick B. Fisher; Oct. 14, Rev. Joseph Barth; 
Oct. 15-16, Bishop Fisher. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Ibotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Wanted: Position for winter as companion for 
single man or woman in western Massachusetts. 
Congenia] home rather than salary. Would travel. 
References. M.H.T. Box 26, East Westmoreland, 
Nee 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. ° 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEALS OF CHRISTIAN 
MORALITY 


Oct. 26. The Problems of Christian Action. 
Oct. 28. Jesus and the Kingdom of God. 
Oct. 30. The Kingdom of God and Ourselves. 
Nov. 2. Love and Ethical Principles. Nov. 4. 
Religion and Progress. Noy. 6. Christianity 
and War. 


Very Rev. Walter Robert Matthews, D. D. 


Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 
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Pleasantrses 


Laborer: ‘Boss, will you give me 
twenty-five cents advance on my time? 
Our preacher is gwine away, and we wants 
to give him a little momentum.”—Exz- 
change. 

* * 

Election Agent: ‘““That was a good long 
speech our candidate made on the farming 
question, wasn’t it?” 

Farmer: ‘‘It wasn’t so bad; but a , couple 
o’ nights’ good rain wud done a sight more 
good.” —Eachange. 

* * 
Department of Understatement 

(From the Bermuda Recorder (Negro) 


Miss Lucy Smith has just returned from 
Boston, where she has been the house 
guest of Mr. John Alexander, for six years. 
—The New Yorker. 

Kk 


* 


Uncle Joe: ‘What is a 
Tommy?” 
Tommy: “I don’t know.” 
Uncle Joe: ‘Well, if you ate your father 
and your mother, what would you be?” 


Tommy: “An orphan.”—E xchange. 
* * 


cannibal, 


Tourist in Greenland: ‘It must be 
pretty tough for you people who are 
away up here cut off from the rest of the 
world for nearly the whole year.” 

Native: ‘‘Tain’t no worse than it is fer 
them to be cut off from us, is it?”’—Ez- 
change. 

Eo * 

Donald Donaldson, 512 Randolph Street, 
reported to police Tuesday that for two 
weeks he has been missing gasoline from 
his car parked at his home. Wenches 
also have been stolen from his car.— 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times. 

And that’s when a man’s patience is at 
an end.—The New Yorker. 

* * 

No longer does the college graduate 
head for the financial district to get a 
job selling stocks and bonds. Instead of 
that he puts his fraternity pin in his 
pocket, packs his college sweater in the 
bottom of his duffle bag, chucks Xenophon, 
Caesar, and applied mathematics into the 
alley, lays aside his college accent, and goes 
over to the gas station and says, ‘‘Do you 
want to hire any guys to sell gas?”— 
Chicago Tribune. 

. SS * 

A woman ran out of a house shouting 
“Firel’’? A passer-by started to run to the 
fire alarm, while another dashed into the 
hall and, being unable to see or smell 
smoke, turned to the excited woman and 
asked: ‘‘Where is the fire?”’ 

“T didn’t mean fire! I meant murder!” 

A policeman arrived at that moment 
and demanded to know who had been 
murdered. 

“Oh, I didn’t really mean murder,” 
wailed the hysterical woman, ‘‘but the big- 
gest rat you ever set eyes on ran across the 
kitchen just now.’’— Halifax Herald. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive e the support of Unstarians 


The Most Widely Read 
Sermon 


Channing’s Baltimore sermon 
has probably been more widely 
read than any other sermon ever 
published in America. 

Itis published and distributed 
by the 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry 
today. Association with the Un 
versity of Chicago adds to 14 
School’s own curriculum a wit 
variety of subjects. For inform: 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. I 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


MINISTERS, CHURCHES and LEAGUE CHA 
TERS constantly ASK the League for materials < 
service, and ALMOST always get them. But sometir 
we have had to say “no” because we lacked resources to. 
yes.” 


Help us to maintain our tradition of service throug] 
generous Special Membership or a contribution to a spec 
activity. 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. ot CAPitol 12: 


NOTICE OF SPECIAL MEETING 


of the 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIET} 


Notice is hereby given of a special meeting of the U; 
tarian Service Pension Society on October 29, 1936, 
2 p. m.at Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, ton, to consi 
and act upon certain proposed changes in the By-Lay 
and to two resolutions submitted at the last annual meet 
of the said Society and by it referred to such a spec 
meeting. 

This special meeting will be followed, in accordar 
with the By-Laws, by a second special meeting (of whi 
later notice will oe given), at which the final action in q 
matters will be taken. 

HENRY WILDER FOOTE, Secretary 


5S 


MONTHS FOR 


$1.00 


The 


~ Introducing 
The Register 


To New Friends 


dollar. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at yo 
Introductory Rate of 5 months for ¢ 0! 


I enclose check or 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00. 


